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ENGLISH POETRY. 



TRANSLATIONS OF THE PENNILLION. 

LXXXIX. 

Where there's love, 'tis ten to one, 

Praise too lavish will be found, 
And, as truly, where there's none, 

Causeless censure will abound. 

xc. 

Many boast, and without end, 

How great the love they bear their friend, 

Never thinking, piteous elves, 

'Tis but at last to serve themselves. 

xci. 
The crocodile's false plaintive art 

Hath slain the wretch, whose corse you see ; 
Thus man lures man, with icy heart, 

To some sad cruel destiny. 



DIAL MA DOG*. 



BY S. R. JACKSON. 
INTRODVCTIOir. 

Land of the bard and warrior ! land, 
For minstrelsy renown'd so long ; 

Whose noble sons, with matchless hand, 
Could wield the sword or wake the song : 

Oh ! whither is that spirit fled, 

Which music breath'd, and love inspir'd, 
The spirit of the mighty dead, 

Why has it not their children fired. 

Alas ! when Cambria's monarchs died. 
Soft Music bade the land farewell, 

And buried long has lain the pride 
To bid the song of glory swell. 

* Madog't Revenge. 
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But, thanks to those who love the strain 

Of minstrelsy, the morning breaks, 
When Cambria's harp shall ring again : 

The goddess from her sleep awakes. 

O! would that unto me were known 
The tongue wherein thy children sing ; 

My song might take a sweeter tone, 
My harp I might not idly string. 

But, since 'tis not for me to speak 

The language to thy minstrels dear,— 
If Saxon words be rude and weak, 

Unlovely to a Cambrian ear; 

Yet, turn not from this lowly lay, 

Albeit with deeds of terror fraught, 
Nor slight his song ;— another day 

The bard may wake it as he ought. 

DIAL MADOG*. 

His father came with ruthless hand, 

And rohb'd me of my home, 
And drove me from my native Jand, 

In foreign clime* to roam. 

Me laid my stately forests low, 

He slew my fallow deer 5 
And thus it is with brand and bow, 

Sir Knight you see me here. 

I come in darkness, as he came. 

To ravage in my turn ; 
And, ere I go, the blood-red flame 

Yon lordly tower shall burn. 



Dark the clouds of evening lower 
Round Caereinion's lonely tower, 
Shading its embattled wall 
With a deep and gloomy pall. 
Who that saw that gloom could tell 
Fire within it «oon would dwell. 

* The story, on which the poem is founded, will be seen in Warburton's 
History of Wales, vol. i. p. 409-10. 
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From the mountain's solitude, 
Madog comes in vengeful mood : 
Hate and Envy drive him forth, 
Deadly foes to human worth. 
He from em* raid Erin's strand 
Late had sought his native land, 
Driven thence by Bleddyn's son : 
Thus the fatal feud begun, 
Which to death's embraces gave 
Powis* chieftain, Iorwerth brave. 

With him, breathing slaughter, comes 

He, whose heart its pride benumbs, 

Llywarch, sternest he of men, 

Like the wolf from bloody den. 

Vainly may the lost one call 

For mercy, who his prey doth fall ; 

Vainly for compassion sue, 

That his bosom never knew ; 

Like the adder Llywarch grew, 

A lonely and vindictive thing, 

Ever prone his foes to sting. 

High that night the song arose 

On the ear of Iorwerth's foes ; 

Who in silent ambuscade 

Wait till eve's last gleam shall fade, 

Till the night, with deeper frown, 

Darkly o'er the earth came down, 

And the lofty strain of pride 

On the quiv'ring string hath died. 

Pacing there with hasty foot, 

In his purpose resolute, 

With beating heart and anxious eye, 

Full of dreadful scrutiny, 

Madog eyes the torch-light fall, 

Fainter from the banquet hall, 

On the silver stream beneath ; 

Till silent all, and dark as death, 

Night's broad veil was o'er them thrown, 

And his prey to rest had gone. 
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'Tis stillness ! down the mountain side, 

Slow the star of night hath died ; 

From their ambuscade they creep, 

Winding up the rocky steep. 

The wall is gain'd ! they breathe, they pause, 

They listen: what can be the cause? 

The warder's challenge meets their ear, 

And his bugle, loud and clear, 

Echoing on the midnight air, 

Holds them in suspension there. 

This is not a time to choose 

If to win or if to lose: 

Swift they ply the axe and brand, 

Firm of heart and strong of hand. 

Words of fierce intent they breathe, 

And the falchion, from the sheath 

Issuing, glitters brightly ; — now 

Darter lowers stern Llywarch's brow. 

From the nearest standing there, 

Of those who bow and falchion bear, 

Swift he takes the stubborn yew, 

To the head the shaft he drew, 

Like a statue from the wall, 

Down they hear the Warder fall, 

And the gates, he ne'er shall close, 

Shatter'd by a thousand blows. 

But where are those who dwell within,— 
Hear they not the mighty din ? 
See they not the bubbling blood 
Pour on earth its purple flood ? 
Not uuheeding tarry those 
At the summons of their foes : 
Bleddyn's son his father's sword 
Takes from off the banquet board ; 
At his bugle's thrilling sound, 
His retainers gather round ; 
'Mid the foe their, weapons fly, 
Like the drift from winter's sky. 
Back the brother foes retire, 
Like two wolves in baffled ire. 
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HHher bring, stern Madog cries, 
Fury flashing from his eyes, 
Yon blaring torch; — perchance its flame 
The reptile in his den may tame. 
Hither, slaves', advance and scare 
Yon grinning monster from his lair. 
Loudly, from the inner wall, 
Iorwerth heard his foeman call : 
High the spreading flame ascends, 
Firm he stands amidst his friends. 
Fierce they combat, wound for wound. 
Slow the flame approaches round. 
So the serpent we behold 
Winding round his prey its fold, 
Ere its head to sting is rais'd ; 
Sternly on it Iorwerth gaz'd, 
As he felt its growing heat ; 
Must he from his post retreat? 

O'er this mind a passing thought 
Came, and painful feelings brought ; — 
Must he perish in the flame, 
Alone, unknown to future fame ; 
Or upon the hostile spear 
Nobly end his proud career ? 
Better that dark Madog' s sword 
His defenceless bosom gor'd, 
Than by yielding up his breath, 
There to die that fiery death. 
Such his thoughts, — awhile he stood, 
Black with smoke and wet with blood. 

Then, with fierce and sudden spring, 
Headlong he rnsh'd amid the ring 
Of opposing foes, whose steel 
Deeply he is doom'd to feel. 
Thrice ten spears within him stood — 
Thrice he hurPd the broken wood 
On the wond'ring crowd again, 
Till beneath their iron rain, 
In unconquerable pride, 
Down the hero sunk and died. 
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*Tis mora! with hate's exulting smile 

Dark Madog views the blazing pile, — 

Till, of oak and massy stone, 

Dust and ash remain alone ; 

Pillar, column — all are gone 1 

Years roll'd away — as years may roll — 

O'er those who feel not Time's control : 

Forgetful of that fatal strife, 

Still Madog liv'd a lawless life ; — 

Man was his prey — at length, though late, 

The ruthless robber met his fate : 

None bade the flower above him bloom, 

No sculptur'd stone adorn'd his tomb, 

No friendly heart above his sigh'd — 

Unhonour'd and unwept he died. 

WALES. 

GWYNEDDIGION SOCIETY.— It will be seen by an adver- 
tisement on the wrapper of this Number, that this Society has se- 
lected " The Fall of Llywelyn, last Prince of Wales," as the sub- 
ject of the Prize Poem for the present year. The candidates are 
to transmit their effusions to the Secretary before the first of next 
August ; and the Medal will be awarded to the successful compe- 
titor on the second day of the Eisteddfod zt Carnarvon. *»* 

WELSH DISPENSARY. — An advertisement, accompanying 
this Number, announces a Meeting to take place, on Saturday the 
5th inst., of the Members of this laudable Institution, of which an 
account was given in the former volume. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of Wales, and for the sake of humanity, that the Meeting 
will experience the encouragement it so well deserves. The cause is 
that of charity and benevolence, and is, therefore, one, in which 
none can say, that they are not in some degree interested. What- 
ever indifference or whatever apathy may have been evinced on 
other occasions, there can be no excuse here : it is the relief of 
disease and of infirmity, to which we are invited, and who is 
there, having it in his power to afford the relief, that will refuse 
to obey the call ? The following letter on the subject explains 
briefly and explicitly the objects and advantages of the Institution. 



